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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Algonkian. Arapaho. Dr. A. L. Kroeber's "The Arapaho," 
published in the " Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory " (N. Y.), vol. xviii. pt. i. (September 3, 1902), pp. 1-150, which 
consists of a "General Description" (pp. 3-35) and a detailed 
account of " Decorative Art and Symbolism," and is illustrated with 
46 figures in the text and 3 1 plates, is the most valuable and com- 
prehensive monograph we possess dealing with these outliers of the 
great Algonkian stock, the best previous account being that 
printed by Mr. Mooney in connection with his monograph on the 
" Ghost-Dance Religion " (Fourth Ann. Rep. Bur. of Ethnol.). The 
second part of the subject the author had previously dealt with less 
exhaustively in his " Symbolism of the Arapaho Indians " (Bull. 
Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. vol. xiii. 1900, pp. 69-86) and " Decorative 
Symbolism of the Arapaho" (Amer. Anthrop. n. s. vol. iii. 1901, 
pp. 308-336), which last was reviewed in this Journal (vol. xiv. 1901, 
pp. 300, 301). A valuable section of this study is the summary on 
plates xxvi.-xxxi. with 458 figures of all the symbols discussed in 
the body of the essay and the group-lists with tables of occurrences 
of each symbol on pages 140-143. Of the symbols in question, 45 
relate to animals ; 10 to plants; 173 to the earth and its character- 
istic features; 55 to water, etc. ; 40 to heavens, light, fire ; 149 to 
manufactured articles, implements, weapons, ornaments, etc. ; 27 to 
abstract ideas. In the interpretation of decorative designs much in- 
dividuality is apparent, and there appears to be " no fixed system of 
symbolism in Arapaho decorative art." Hence, too, there exists 
" the almost infinite variation of the decoration," and, " narrow as 
are the technique and scope of this art, almost every piece of work 
is different from all others." There seems also to be "no attempt 
at accurate imitation, no absolute copying." An Arapaho woman, 
we are told, " may make a moccasin resembling one that she has 
seen and liked, but it is very seldom that she tries to actually dupli- 
cate it." The variation in certain ceremonial objects and objects 
decorated with a more or less fixed tribal decoration (tents, robes, 
bedding, cradles) is small, but Dr. Kroeber " does not remember to 
have seen two common objects that were exactly identical, or in- 
tended to be identical." Among the Arapaho color symbolism 
seems to be about as follows: "Red represents most commonly 
blood, man, paint, earth, sunset, or rocks. Yellow denotes sunlight 
or day, or earth. Green usually symbolizes vegetation. Blue repre- 
sents the sky, haze, mist, fog, or smoke, distant mountains, rocks, 
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and night. White is the normal background ; when it has any signi- 
fication, it denotes snow, sand, earth, or water. Black and brown 
rarely have any color significance ; they are practically not used in 
Arapaho decorative art except to give sharpness of outline to colored 
areas, and occasionally in very minute figures. Water does not seem 
to be associated very strongly with any color. Clouds are as rarely 
symbolized by color as by forms." The connection between decora- 
tive symbolism and the religious life of the Indian is so close that it 
"cannot well be overestimated by a white man." The ethnographic 
part of this monograph is particularly welcome, since it gives us new 
and accurate information upon many topics. Among the subjects 
briefly discussed are : Language, tribal divisions and names, socio- 
logy, terms of relationship (a list is given on page 9), sexual taboo, 
inheritance, courtship and marriage, adultery, menstruation, nursing, 
cradles, death and funeral and mourning customs, giving presents, 
haxuxan or berdaches, insanity, smoking, hunting, war, fire-making, 
pottery, skin-dressing and rawhide, hair-dressing, face-painting, cloth- 
ing and ornament, sacred bags of the women and their legend. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Kroeber, "Cheyenne, Arapaho, and Ojibway are all 
about equally different one from another. Arapaho and Ojibway 
seem to differ a little more from each other than each varies from 
Cheyenne ; but Cheyenne is by no means a connecting link between 
them." Arapaho "varies from Ojibway, Cheyenne, and eastern 
languages largely on account of regular and consistent phonetic 
changes," while Blackfoot "gives the impression of being corrupted, 
or irregularly modified lexically." The author is also of opinion that 
"the Cheyenne appear to have been more lately in connection with 
the Ojibway or kindred tribes, as is also indicated by several resem- 
blances in culture." The Arapaho had five subtribes, each having a 
dialect of its own. The Arapaho word for " white man " is nih'a'#$a« 
(" spider "), a term applied also to " the mythic character that corre- 
sponds to the Ojibway Manabozho." Among the Arapaho a brother- 
in-law and sister-in-law often joke and tease each other. Courtships 
are kept secret until the formal asking by the man's relatives. The 
name of the dead "was as freely mentioned as that of the living." 
Three semi-ceremonial practices of note exist, piercing the ears, cut- 
ting the hair over the forehead, and cutting the hair on one side, the 
first of which " counts for more than the other two." Intoxicants 
" seem to have been lacking formerly," but of late years " mescal 
worship" has spread among the Arapaho. With the Arapaho, 
" their most sacred tribal object is a pipe ; that, according to their 
cosmology, was one of the first things that existed in the world." 
The Arapaho had " light cages of willows in which children were 
transported on travois." The art of pottery "must have completely 
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gone out of practice some time ago, as no traces of it remain." 
Face-painting generally signifies "happiness, or wish for happiness." 
A brief abstract cannot do justice to the data contained in this excel- 
lent monograph, which needs to be read in full. 

Athapascan. Navajo. The article of Mr. G. H. Pepper in 
"Globus" (vol. lxxxii. 1902, pp. 133-140) on "Die Deckenweberei 
der Navajo-Indianer," which has 10 illustrations, is the same as 
" The Making of a Navajo Blanket," noticed in this Journal (vol. xv. 
1902, p. 118). 

Eskimo. In the "American Antiquarian " (vol. xxiv. pp. 221-223) 
for July-August, 1902, Mr. James Wickersham writes briefly of " The 
Eskimo Dance-House." The author describes a " you-wy-tsuk " 
dance in a " kozge," or dance-house, of the Eskimo village of Kinge- 
gan at Cape Prince of Wales, given by a young chief. Also the 
feast that followed. There are two kozges in the village. The kozge 
" is the man's house, and is only visited by women on such occasions 
as when they hold public dances, and invite the women." It is the 
men's club-room, workshop, gambling house, gymnasium, theatre, 
church, etc. It is " the only place of public assembly in the village, 
and is built and maintained by the community." 

Haida. Dr. J. R. Swanton's paper, " Notes on the Haida Lan- 
guage," in the " American Anthropologist " (n. s. vol. iv. pp. 392- 
403) for July-September, 1902, contains (p. 401) the Indian text, 
with interlinear translation and explanatory notes, of a brief Haida 
tale. 

Kitunahan. In his paper on " Earlier and Later Kootenay Ono- 
matology," published in the " American Anthropologist " (n. s. vol. iv. 
1902, pp. 229-236) for April-June, 1902, A. F. Chamberlain treats 
of the etymologies and meanings of the Kootenay words for adze, 
ankle, bag, bed, boots, braces, broom, brush, buckle, butter, candy, 
chain, chimney, clock, cloth, coat, cows, doctor, doll, door, evening, 
flower, hammer, handkerchief, handle, hat, house, lamp, maize (ear), 
mat, match, meteor, moon, nail, peach, poor, rich, salt, sea, silk, soot, 
tobacco, whiskey, wife, yeast. In the discussion of these words it is 
shown how " some represent the older (and, in many cases, simpler) 
terms, and others the later and often more complex developments." 
The former sometimes exhibit the more natural, the latter the more 
artificial, regular, and grammatical side of the language. The ones, 
too, stand for the more ancient things of an indigenous character, 
the others for those whose origin or introduction is more or less due 
to contact with the whites. — In the same issue of the "Anthropolo- 
gist" (pp. 348-350), the same author writes briefly of "Geographic 
Terms of Kootenay Origin." Twenty-four place-names mentioned 
in the records of the survey of the northwestern boundary of the 
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United States, 1857-1861, are identified as Kootenay, and their 
etymologies given, where known. 

Pujunan. Maidn. Dr. Roland B. Dixon's " Maidu Myths," pub- 
lished in the " Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory" (N. Y.), vol. xvii. pt. ii. (June 30, 1902), pp. 33-118, is the 
record of the myths of a northeastern Californian Indian people, 
who, by reason of their language, constitute an independent stock. 
Their social organization " shows apparently a complete lack of any 
clan organization or totemic grouping." Their chief religious cere- 
monials seem to have been " the initiatory ceremonies for the boys 
or young men at or about the age of puberty, and the great annual 
'burning' for the dead." Of these initiations (best developed with 
the northeastern branch of the stock) we learn (p. 36) : " Not all 
boys go through the ceremony, the ones who are to undergo it being 
chosen by the old men every year. After initiation, the men were 
known as ' Ye'poni,' and were much looked up to. They formed a 
sort of secret society, and included all the men of note in the tribe. 
The ceremonies were more or less elaborate, involving fasts, instruc- 
tion in the myths and lore of the tribe by the older men, and finally 
a great feast and dance, at which the neophytes for the first time 
performed their dances, which were probably received through vi- 
sions." The ceremony of " burning," it appears, " was not that of 
the body of the dead, but of offerings of various sorts, — a common 
ceremonial for the dead, in which the whole village or several villages 
joined." It is interesting to read that "from various accounts, it 
would seem that at times the widows attempted to throw themselves 
into the funeral pyres of their husbands, and also burned themselves 
severely at the ' burnings.' " Except a few, the myths here printed 
(all in English) were told in the English language, and " are almost 
exclusively from the two northern sections of the stock." Besides 
21 myths of other subjects, Dr. Dixon records 16 brief coyote tales. 
The longest myths are the Creation Myth (39-46), which suggests 
Algonkian analogues, and in which Turtle, Father-of-the-Secret-So- 
ciety, Earth-Initiate, Coyote (and his dog Rattlesnake) figure ; Earth- 
Namer (46-51), telling why man has to work and die, and of Ko'doy- 
anpe (Earth-Namer) or cleaner-up of the earth ; The Conqueror (51- 
59), a boy-hero story ; Ku'tsem Ye'poni (59-65), another boy-hero 
tale ; The Search for Fire (65-67) ; Thunder and his Daughter (67- 
71), elder brother story with some remarkable incidents in the way 
of overcoming obstacles, etc. ; The Loon Woman (71-76), a very 
curious love-story ; Sun and Moon (76-78), telling why we have day 
and night. The other shorter stories tell of Bear and Deer ; Coyote 
and his numerous adventures ; the Fish-Hawk and the Two Deer- 
Ticks ; the Tolowim Woman and the Butterfly-Man ; the Mountain- 
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Lion, the Robin, and the Frog- Woman ; the Cannibal Head ; the 
Stolen Brother ; Lizard and Grisly Bear ; the Skunk and the Beetle ; 
the Wolf makes the Snow Cold ; Thunder and his Daughter ; Hup- 
toli ; Big Belly's Son ; Mountain-Lion and his Wives, — these last two 
occupy pages 102-105 and 105-109 respectively. On pages 110-118 
Dr. Dixon gives commendable abstracts of all the myths printed in 
the fore part of the paper. An adequate comparative discussion of 
the Maidu mythological material is, as the author remarks, as yet 
impossible, since, " with the exception of the Wintun and Yana, we 
know practically nothing of the myths of the neighboring stocks of 
California, Oregon, and Nevada." The coyote myths, especially, 
must be studied in connection with their cognates from California to 
British Columbia. Many of the myths of the Maidu have such curi- 
ous features that it is to be hoped that the Indian texts in full may 
be some day recorded for thorough-going comparative study. This 
excellent piece of work was done under the auspices of the Hunt- 
ington California Expedition. The Maidu are certainly a very inter- 
esting people, no less in mythology than in sociology. 

Uto-Aztecan. Hopi. In his article on " Minor Hopi Festivals " 
in the "American Anthropologist " (n. s. vol. iv. pp. 482-511) for 
July-September, 1902, which is illustrated with 5 plates, Dr. J. Walter 
Fewkes describes, with some detail, the war-festival at Walpi (room 
of war-god, preliminary assembly, meeting of warriors, war-altar, 
war-idols, etc.), the war-dance, the war-festival at Hano, the lesser 
Mamzrauti (altar, public dance, female actors, male personator), the 
winter sun prayer-stick making (songs and prayers), the buffalo-dance 
or mucaiasti (buffalo-maids and -youths), the children's dance. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Fewkes : " A comparative study of the Hano war- 
idols reveals a likeness in shape and in name between them and the 
images used in certain Rio Grande pueblos. This should be expected 
when it is considered that Hano is a Tanoan pueblo. These like- 
nesses favor the belief that the form of the war-cult which they illus- 
trate was derived from New Mexico." Another point of importance 
is this : " While, as a rule, ceremony is less mutable than mythology, 
and far more conservative than explanation of rites, both ritual and 
mythology slowly change with advancement in culture. A promi- 
nent element in the mutation of ceremony is syncopation — the 
dropping of rites at one stage of progress being deemed essential. 
The Hopi ferial calendar is full of these modifications, which often 
change the whole aspect of the ritual. This is apparent when we 
compare the same festival in different Hopi pueblos where slight 
initial changes have grown into radical differences. It is also seen 
when we compare the present festivals with those of the same pueblo 
in the past " (p. 493). On page 495 we learn that the Hopi wimi 
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" corresponds to ' orenda,' or that phase of magic power so well de- 
fined by Hewitt, but, unlike it, is used both objectively and sub- 
jectively." In the altar of the lesser Mamzrauti the " mother," 
"father," and "children" are represented. The existence of a 
buffalo cult among the Hopi is due to the fact that they are " a com- 
posite people, partly consisting of descendants of those who once 
lived near where these animals were hunted." The buffalo-dance is 
on the decline among the Hopi. At Walpi on January 16, 1900, 
Dr. Fewkes witnessed a juvenile Katcina dance, called Wahikwi- 
nema, or " Go-throwing dance," — so named because at its close one 
of the participants throws pifion nuts to the assembled spectators." 
Of this ceremony he remarks (p. 509) : " One or more of the partici- 
pants may have had a knowledge of the fact that real katcinas are 
simply representations of gods, but the majority believed, as do all 
Hopi children before the ceremonial flogging by which they are 
initiated, that the masked beings which from time to time perform 
in the public plazas are as truly realities as is ' Santa Claus ' to some 
of our own children." The secular festivals and customs of the 
Hopi are numerous and interesting. Further may be mentioned, 
" a pretty little custom at the time of wood-gathering," the festivals 
attendant upon rabbit-hunts, planting and " harvest home " festivals, 
salt-gathering festivals, game festivals, strictly family festivals, house- 
building ceremonies, etc. These need to be recorded at once, for 
" Hopi aboriginal life is fast fading into the past." A great festival, 
says Dr. Fewkes, is " a mosaic added to by incoming clans or abbre- 
viated by the death of others." — Huichol. Dr. Eduard Seler's 
article in the " Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien " (vol. xxxi. 1901, pp. 138-163) on "Die Huichol-Indianer des 
Staates Jalisco in Mexiko," which is illustrated by 12 text-figures, is 
a critical resum/oi Lumholtz's " Symbolism of the Huichol Indians " 
(Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. vol. iii. Anthrop. i., N. Y., May, 1900) 
reviewed previously in this Journal with some detail. The pre- 
sence among the Huichol of the caramba or quijongo Dr. Seler 
attributes to borrowing, — Lumholtz thought it to be of native origin. 
From his own archaeological researches Dr. Seler is able to add to 
the parallels between Huichol and ancient Nahuatl culture. — Na- 
huatl. Dr. Eduard Seler's article on " Die Ausgrabungen am Orte 
des Haupttempels in Mexiko," in the " Mittheilungen der Anthro- 
pologischen Gesellschaft in Wien" (vol. xxxi. 1901, 1 13-137), besides 
giving an account of the recent excavations in the Calle de las 
Escalerillas in the city of Mexico and the finds of various objects 
presumably belonging to the chief temple of the old Aztec city, dis- 
cusses the nature and structure of the building. The article is illus- 
trated with 20 text-figures. The plan in the Sahagun MS. (of 
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Madrid) is considered in detail. During the course of the excava- 
tions, stone figures, clay utensils, gold ornaments, the remains of a 
tower, an altar-like structure, etc., were discovered. Also numerous 
smaller objects, carved wooden drums, shell-trumpets, clay whistles, 
masks, and the like. Among the deities represented in the figures 
are : the rain-god, god of games, fire-god, wind-god, etc. These dis- 
coveries are of considerable importance in connection with the topo- 
graphy of old Mexico and the character of the chief temple. 

Yuman. Mohave. To the " American Anthropologist " (n. s. 
vol. i v. 1902, pp. 276-285) for April-June, 1902, Dr. A. L. Kroeber 
contributes a " Preliminary Sketch of the Mohave Indians," — which 
people were visited by him in 1900 and 1902. Habitat, dwellings, 
industries, social system and organization, religion and shamanism, 
dreaming, funeral customs, songs and dances, symbolism, taboos, 
mythology, art, etc., are briefly treated. According to the author, 
" the most distinctive feature of the culture of the Mohave seems to 
be the high degree to which they have developed their system of 
dreaming and of individual instead of traditional connection with the 
supernatural," — indeed, the importance of dreams in their religion 
"probably finds no parallel in any other region of the continent." 
This is a noteworthy element of Amerindian primitive religion and 
one to which more attention ought to be given. It suggests com- 
parison with the individualism in allied matters of the Omaha. The 
Mohave have a loose internal social organization, but there exist evi- 
dences of "either an incipient or a decadent clan system." The 
sense of racial aloofness suggests what McGee has reported of the 
Seri. Their religion " consists far more of individual relations with 
the supernatural than of tribal or fraternal ceremonies." Dreams 
are the cause of everything that happens, and " the dreams that give 
supernatural powers or knowledge are supposed to occur before birth 
and in infancy." Medicines are little used, " the chief means em- 
ployed are singing, laying on of hands, and blowing accompanied by 
a spray of saliva." The dead are burned, and there is a ceremonial 
mourning. Ceremonies known as "salt-singing," "crow-singing," 
" cane-singing," " turtle-singing," etc., are in vogue. The sacred 
number is 4. Masks seem not to be used, and " other ceremonial 
paraphernalia are very few and slight." Like ceremonialism, sym- 
bolism and fetichism are both but slightly developed. The chief 
myth is a " younger brother " story, mythical only in parts. Mohave 
mythology " in its fundamental nature resembles closely the mytho- 
logies of the Zufii, Sia, and Navaho." Art is confined largely to 
" crude painted decorations on pottery." In cultural affinities the 
Mohave belong half to the Southwest and half to California 

Zapotecan. Leopoldo Batres's " Explorations of Mount Alban, 
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Oaxaca, Mexico" (Mexico, 1902, pp. 37), is illustrated by 31 text- 
figures, 9 pages of Zapotecan and other symbols, 2 plans and r 
folding plan, and 25 plates (chiefly of hieroglyphs and sculptures), 
relating to the ancient structures (temples, mortuary chambers, etc.) 
of Monte Alban some five miles southwest of the city of Oaxaca, 
attributed to the Zapotecs, — but this region was probably, as many 
of the remains suggest, a meeting-place of Zapotecan and the Mayan 
cultures. Pages 19-22 are devoted to " The Tiger and the Sacred 
Nose," noting the prominence in Zapotecan sculpture of the tiger 
and the exaggerated nose (sometimes double, twisted, etc.). The 
jade amulets found (p. 25) are thought to be of Mayan origin. Of 
the symbols discovered the author remarks that he has considered 
it his duty "to present to the scientific world, duly codified, the 
Zapotecan art of writing of Mount Alban and some other places of 
the valley of Oaxaca." To the student of Central American hiero- 
glyphics the plates of this volume are its most valuable part. 

Zoquean. Mixe. Francisco Belmar's " Estudio del idioma 
Ayook, o Mixe" (Oaxaca, 1902, pp. xxxiv. + 205 + 26), besides a gram- 
mar and dictionary of the Mixe language of the State of Oaxaca, 
contains (pp. vi.-viii.) brief notes on industries, food, festivals, while 
pages viii.-xiv. are occupied by an extract from Dr. Gillow's (Arch- 
bishop of Oaxaca) " Apuntes Historicos," dealing with " Idolatrias y 
supersticiones que existen todavia hoy en los pueblos de Cajonos y 
demas de sus alrededores." Among the items therein noted are the 
famous idol of Mixistlan and other like objects of popular veneration, 
folk-beliefs relating to murder, rain, lunar phenomena, funeral cus- 
tams, chupadores, witches, etc. Among the Christian Indians, evi- 
dently, a very large mass of heathenism still survives. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Mayan. Maya. In " Globus " (vol. lxxxii. 1902, pp. 140-143), 
E. Forstemann has a brief article on " Der zehnte Cyklus der Mayas," 
in which he treats of the equation of the Maya years with those of 
our own era. The tenth cycle of the Mayas begins 1 138 a. d., and 
ends with 1533 a. d., according to Forstemann, and between these 
numbers lie all those which give the date of the monuments, — in- 
deed, the Maya monuments hitherto discovered may be placed be- 
tween 1306 and 1508 a. d. — In the " Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Gesellschaft fur Anthropologic " (1902, pp. 105-121) the same au- 
thority has an article on "Die Kreuz-Inschrift von Palenque," in 
which the various glyphs are discussed in detail. The author gives 
the results of his investigations of the Palenque cross inscription 
during the last five years. Forstemann thinks that the four signs 
A,B, 11-12, give the general content of the inscription, which is con- 
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cerned essentially with the results of warlike expeditions. — In the 
" American Anthropologist " (n. s. vol. iv. pp. 237-275) for April- 
June, 1902, Mr. G. B. Gordon writes in detail " On the Use of Zero 
and Twenty in the Maya Time System," — an article illustrated with 
4 plates and 13 text-figures. The author seeks in particular to de- 
monstrate that " a certain form of hand stands in the inscriptions as 
a symbol for 20." Moreover, "the fact that the forms of symbols 
which we find doing duty for o suggest the number 20 would be 
explained on the ground that they were originally symbols for 20, 
which were ultimately set apart to serve in another capacity, just as 
words change their meaning, — a very natural process and a very 
familiar one." Mr. Gordon suggests that " the ' quadruple symbol ' 
and the two forms in which the hand appears originally stood for 20, 
and afterward became signs for o." Pages 263-275 of this article 
are occupied by the thirteen tables of the annual calendar constructed 
according to the plan approved by Mr. Gordon. At pages 259-261 
the author discusses the question of the age of the ruins of Copan 
and Tikal. The diverse interpretations of the Tikal tablet make its 
date vary from 1770 a. d. to 2000 b. c. Mr. Gordon inclines to a 
rather ancient date. — In his " Calendario de Palemke. Los signos 
de los dias " (Mexico, 1902, pp. 42), a memoir presented to the Thir- 
teenth Congress of Americanists (N. Y. 1902) and printed in Span- 
ish and English (parallel columns), Sefior Alfredo Chavero, after 
discussing the previous attempts at interpreting the Palenque " cal- 
endar," particularly that of Gunckel, reaches the conclusion that 
" the signs of the days of the Palenque calendar were the same as 
those of the Maya calendar." — Teobert Maler's " Yukatekische For- 
schungen," which occupies two entire numbers of " Globus " (vol. 
lxxxii. 1902, pp. 197-230), and is dedicated to the Thirteenth Con- 
gress of Americanists (N. Y. 1902), is furnished with 22 illustrations 
(4 full-page). A variety of ruins and ancient buildings are described : 
The Castillo of Chacbolai, visited in 1888 ; the temple-palace of 
Chacmultun, with phallus-figures on the frieze ; the palace of Ichpich, 
examined in 1887; the "palace of the inscriptions" at Xcalumkin, 
a very remarkable structure ; the palace of Maler-Xlabpak ; the tem- 
ple-palace of Xcavil de Yaxche" ; the Castillo and other buildings of 
Yaxche-Xlabpak ; the palace of Xculoc with the incomplete figures 
of its frieze, and a similar palace, with other buildings, at Chunhu- 
hub ; the two-roomed building with small columns at Almuchil ; the 
Maiandrataineia palace and other ruins at Xkalupococh ; the little 
snake-head palace of Itsimte" ; the half-column palace of Tantah ; the 
two-roomed building of Yakal-Chuc ; the ruins of Xlabpak de Santo 
Rosa, with their stucco work and the palace and temple of Xtam- 
pak ; the palaces and other buildings of Dsehkabtun ; the temple 
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of DsibilHn, etc. These numerous ruins were visited at various 
periods from 1887 to 1895. The ruins of Xcalumkin are of great 
importance, since, " with the exception of Chichen-Itza and Tikal, 
stucco figures and inscriptions are rare in the peninsula of Yucatan." 
— Kekchi. Mr. Robert Burkitt's article in the " American Anthro- 
pologist" (n. s. vol. iv. pp. 441-463) for July-September, 1902, con- 
tains much folk-lore. On pages 442, 443, are the Indian and English 
texts (with explanatory notes) of " a prayer to the Earth before sow- 
ing," — with a longer variant (pages 443-445) ; pages 445-447, the 
words of a curse "in the name of him of 13 horns, of 13 hills and 
valleys, and of the Devil ; " pages 447-451, a sample of " the quaint 
language of medicine talk;" pages 452-455 are occupied with text 
and translation from a treatise on tobacco-planting ; pages 456-459 
by discussions of the Kekchi numerals ; and pages 459-462 with lists 
of Indian surnames, and a few town-names, with translations where 
known. For such prayers as the one cited " there is no set form." 
Thirteen is " a favorite number in medicine talk." The Kekchi have 
" hereditary surnames, some with a meaning in the language and 
some without ; the latter have a meaning in some other language." 
The author's list of " the surnames of the people who now speak 
Kekchi" numbers 174. We are further informed that "there is 
no Kekchi meaning in the names of certain venerated mountains ; 
though spoken of with the Kekchi prefixes ma (old man, ' mister '), 
xdan (old woman, ' mistress ') : — 

Xaan itsam, northwest of Cajabdn. Ma siyab, west of Senahu. 

Ma kojaj, north of Carchd. Ma xukaneb, southeast of Cobin." 

Most places in the Kekchi country " have Kekchi names, frequently 
taken from some plant or animal about the place ; but some principal 
towns have no meaning." It is evident that changes have taken 
place in the Kekchi vocabulary in the course of time. — Quiche". 
Juan F. Ferraz's " Lengua Quiche Sint^sis Trilingue " (San Jose, 
Costa Rica, 1902, pp. viii -f- 24), in Spanish, French, and English, 
is an ingenious attempt, by manipulation of phonetics and radicals, 
to show that the " Quiche is an artificial tongue, scientifically con- 
strued, by a marvellous method, on roots taken principally from 
Huaxtec, Aztec, and Maya languages, and in short might we pro- 
claim it an American Volapuk." To this tongue, which "the 
Nahuals, the learned men of that race, consciently built and with 
wonderful art ornamented this marvellous construction, commencing 
with the elements of other less perfect languages, until they pro- 
duced this most astonishing linguistic monument," the author thinks 
he has " discovered the Master Key," a key which will also " open " 
the Maya-Quiche" hieroglyphics. — Tzutuhil. According to Dr. Otto 
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Stoll, in his " Die ethnische Stellung der Tz'utujil-Indianer von 
Guatemala" (1901, pp. 33), which appears as Festschrift der geo- 
graphische-ethnographischen Gesellschaf t in Zurich, the language of 
the Tzutuhil Indians is little more than a dialect of Quiche\ 

WEST INDIES. 

Carib. In " Notes and Queries " (Manchester, N. H.) for June, 
1902 (vol. xx. pp. 179, 180), Mr. L. H. Ayme writes briefly of "The 
Forgotten Language of the Caribs." Of the Caribs "nothing now 
remains except a doubtful handful in the island of Dominica and 
some equally doubtful villages on the Mosquito coast." Besides the 
alabouikele alatnoulou, or men's language, used by all the people, 
and the alabouikele ghegueti, or women's language (used by the 
women only in conversation among themselves), there was " a secret 
language known only to the tried warriors and old men," used by 
them only on occasions of special importance. The name of the 
women's language, alabouikele ghegueti, signifies literally "rainbow 
{ghegueti) speech." 

Cuba. In his article published in the " Bulletin of the Free 
Museum of Science and Art" (Phila.), vol. iii. No. 4, 1902, pp. 185— 
226, Professor Stewart Culin gives an account of his search in 1901 
for " The Indians of Cuba." When he visited Cuba in 1875, Dr. 
Bastian of Berlin went to El Caney, where a number of Indians were 
said to be living. Here he made some measurements, explored a 
cave, etc. Professor Culin found Jose" Almenares Argiiello, the man 
particularly examined by Bastian, — the only one he considered to 
be full-blood, — now 112 years of age according to his own belief. 
The only Indian word he could recall was Bacanao, the name of a 
river. The Indians were said also to be found at Yateras in the 
mountains northeast of Guantanamo. According to Senor Ysalgue, 
" the Yateras Indians were not descended from the original inhabit- 
ants, who had all been killed off by the Spaniards, but from Indians 
from Santo Domingo, who accompanied the Spanish soldiers to 
Cuba some sixty years ago." The rarity of prehistoric objects in 
Cuba is noted on page 202. No "wild Indian tribes " were found 
near Santiago. At Yara, near Baracoa, is an Indian village described 
at pages 205-209. The author gives a list of objects with Indian 
names, with references to Pichardo. When interrogated " the only 
Indian word they could at first remember was casavite, a large flat 
bread, made from a big dark root, the casava, which is sold in the 
town," but later, "the guard's father recalled yumuri, which, he said, 
meant ' I am going to die ; ' " but this is given on page 215 as yo mori, 
Spanish for " I died." Account of caves at Boma and Bangua, where 
no Indian remains were found, are given. At Savana no Indians 
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were discovered, while the skulls, etc., of the cave at Cape Maisi are 
probably Cuban (Spanish). A descriptive catalogue of the collec- 
tions made occupies pages 222-226. The paper is illustrated with 
1 1 plates and 6 text-figures (chiefly musical instruments). 

Lucayans. In his paper on "The Indians of Cuba," Professor 
Culin mentions (p. 185) the story current among the English inhab- 
itants of the Bahamas that " in the unexplored fastnesses of the 
island of Little Abaco wild Indians, survivors of the original Lu- 
cayans, are still living in primitive savagery." These Indians "never 
venture down to the plantations, and, as far as could be learned, had 
never been seen by any white man." On this island there are re- 
ported to exist several caves with human remains and one with a 
rock inscription. Some of these caves had been investigated by 
former Governor Blake. In the public library at Nassau are three 
Lucayan skulls and some stone carvings, — of these a small stone 
"idol" was exhibited at the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 
1893. 

Porto Rico. In his " Prehistoric Porto Rico," the Vice-Presi- 
dential Address before Section H, A. A. A. S., published in " Sci- 
ence " (n. s. xvi. 94-108), Dr. J. Walter Fewkes rhumfc our present 
knowledge of Porto Rican anthropology. We are informed (p. 96) 
that "there are many Boriquen words in the patois of the mountain- 
ous region, and the rugged valleys of Loquillo, the sierras on the 
eastern end of the island, called Yunque and Cacique mountains, 
still have a wealth of folk-lore, part Spanish, part Indian, with a mix- 
ture of African, which will reveal to the folk-lorist many instructive 
phases of the subject." Some of these tales have been published by 
Spinosa "in a short popular account." Moreover, "many of the 
mountains in this locality are regarded as enchanted, and about 
them cluster stories of St. John, the patron of the island, mixed with 
legends of old Indian caciques and their families." Loquillo, the 
last surviving cacique, furnished the subject of Tapia y Rivera's 
novel "El Ultimo Borencano." In this region (Loquillo) the old 
forms of hammocks linger together with primitive maize-mills, while 
"the old Carib canoe survives in the hollowed-out log of wood by 
which produce is drawn down the slippery mountain-sides." Some 
of the caves " contain many religious symbols, as rock etchings of 
gods and grotesque forms of idols cut out of stalactites, showing that 
they were used by the Indians as places of worship, refuge, or pos- 
sibly for burial of the dead." Some of the modern buildings in the 
smaller towns " are of the rudest construction and practically the 
same as those which Oviedo described in Hayti, four centuries ago." 
The alleged resemblance to monkeys' heads of the figures on the 
rims of the old clay vessels Dr. Fewkes regards as " highly fanciful." 
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A rude sort of pictography was known to the ancient Porto Ricans, 
— " specimens of this work are found on the flat slabs of stone used 
in the inclosed dance plazas or on isolated bowlders." Besides 
such, " in the caves on the island there still remain many excellent 
specimens of picture writing, some of the best of which are studied 
near Ciales and Aguas Buenas in the high mountains of the central 
region of the island." An article on Boriquen pictography by Kriig 
is about all that has appeared on this subject. Many of the figures 
seem to be " clan totem and other symbols." Arecibo, Mayaguez, 
and other town-names commemorate Indian caciques. The stone 
collars of the caciques, the stone " amulets," the Boii (priests), the 
zemis (sacred stones) and the zemi-cu\t, ancestor-worship, " mammi- 
form figures," masks, areitos (ceremonial ancestral dances), growth- 
goddess ceremony, religious and other dances, songs, bato (a ball 
game), are more or less briefly referred to. This preliminary account 
of Dr. Fewkes makes one eager to peruse the detailed report on his 
expedition which he is drawing up for the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. Porto Rico is to be a fertile field for research in many 
ways. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Araucanian. T. Guevara's " Historia de la civilizacion de la 
Araucania " is continued in the " Anales de la Universidade " (San- 
tiago de Chile), vol. lix. (1901) pp. 461-507, 589-612, 645-672. 
These sections treat chiefly of the sixth rising and the events of 
1815-1825. The relations of the Indians and the patriots of the 
revolution are discussed. The chief helper of the Chilian revolution- 
ists was Juan Colipi, who died in 1850 from poison said to have been 
administered by another chief, his enemy. Pages 465-501 are taken 
up with the discussion of agriculture, commerce, material and social 
conditions, etc. — Dr. R. Lehmann-Nitsche's article on " La pre- 
tendida existencia actual del gryptotherium" in the " Revista del 
Moseo de la Plata," vol. x. (1902) pp. 269-279, contains Araucanian 
legends and superstitions relating to the Lutra felina and the Felts 
onca. These are discussed in relation to the alleged existence of the 
Gryptotherium and the so-called Neomylodon in Patagonia. None of 
the names and descriptions of certain animals, — yagnaio, " water 
tiger," and ad (Dobritzhoffer) by the older writers, — and none of 
those — like jemisch (Ameghino), hymche" (Tournouer), etc., of the 
most recent — suit the Gryptotherium, but rather the otter and the 
tiger. The legends recorded in this paper are " Historia del zorro- 
vibora" (pp. 9, 10) and " Cuento del Indio con el tigre" (pp. 12, 13). 
The Gryptotherium, the author thinks, " has been extinct too long 
to be remembered either in the languages or in the legends of the 
Indians." 
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Calchaqui. In the " Anales del Museo Nacional de Buenos 
Aires," vol. viii. (1902) pp. 119-148, Dr. Juan B. Ambrosetti has a 
paper on "El Sepulchro de La Paya," — a stone-built tomb discov- 
ered in the early part of 1902 within the ruins of an Indian fortifica- 
tion at Puerta de la Paya, near San Jose, in the department of Cachi. 
In this tomb were found objects of gold (among them a remarkable 
diadem), bronze (a fine axe with wooden handle, a semi-lunar knife, 
human face, etc.), bone (arrow-points), wood (probably counters, etc., 
used in games), pottery, etc. The symbolism of the pottery, etc., is 
considered on pages 140-146, — two series of 24 and 17 figures 
being reproduced. The tomb in question dates, according to Dr. 
Ambrosetti, from about the beginning of the period of the Spanish 
conquest, as is proved by the presence of the tooth of a horse. The 
other objects found, however, are all of indigenous origin. The 
civilization represented is that of the Calchaqui peoples who pro- 
duced similar remains in northern Chile (Freirina), in Jujuy (as 
shown by identity of pottery and symbolism), in Calingasta, etc., 
(Draconian type of pottery). The "bird" symbol, which Dr. Qui- 
roga considers to be the ostrich as symbolic of the rain-cloud, with 
the thunder-serpent, Dr. Ambrosetti looks upon as "the ornitho- 
morphic representation of the deity Piguerao, brother of Catequil," 
— these may be compared with the twins of Pueblo mythology. The 
zoomorphic representation of Piguerao is the ostrich, that of Cate- 
quil the serpent, — they represent the thunder and lightning as 
precursors of rain. They are a sort of rain-making charm. The 
spiral, as thunder-symbol, and the cross, as rain-symbol, "form part 
of the most ancient radical signs of Calchaqui sacred writing." — 
From vols, liii.-liv. of the " Anales de la Sociedad Cientffica Argen- 
tina," the same author reprints (Buenos Aires, 1902, pp. 97, with 80 
text-figures) his study of " Antiguedades Calchaqui'es," treating of 
archaeological remains in the province of Jujuy. The topics treated 
are : History of the Indians of Jujuy (6-13), archaeology (13-44), — 
mummies, stone idols, bronze objects (discs, pectoral, plates, chisel), 
votive tablets, domestic utensils, spindles, combs, hats, rope, cloth- 
ing and personal ornaments, — weapons (44-54), — bows and arrows, 
boomerangs, stone hatchets, hand - weapons, — pottery (55-67), 
wooden cups (68-69), smaller bowls, etc. With ornamentation and 
symbolism (69-83), villages (83-85), tombs (85-88), the modern 
Calchaquis (88-93), the chunchos dance (93-97). The chunchos 
dance, now celebrated in honor of the Virgin or some saint, may 
have been originally a propitiatory dance for rain. They certainly 
have a number of features in common with the dances and like cere- 
monies of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona. The 
funeral practices noted on page 93 are of interest. Likewise the 
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practices at the beginning and end of a journey, marking llamas, 
etc. The Calchaquis of Jujuy are much mixed with Bolivian ele- 
ments, and there is also considerable intermingling of customs, 
superstitions, etc. 

Guaikuru. In " Globus " (vol. lxxxi. 1902, pp. 1-7, 39-46, 69- 
78, 105-112), Dr. Theodor Koch publishes, under the title "Die 
Guaikurustamme," a detailed account of his observations among the 
Guaikuru Indians, particularly the Caduvei (Kadiueo) and the Toba, 
with briefer notes on the Mocobi (Mokovi), Abipones, Payagua, and 
Guachi (Guatschi). History, physical characteristics, mode of life 
and economic and social conditions, dress and ornament, weapons 
and utensils, industries and manufactures, social classes, festivals 
and games, sickness and death, religion, language, etc., are treated. 
On page 112 the equivalents in various Guaikuru dialects for head, 
chin, eye, forehead, mouth, lip, tooth, nose, knee, bone, day, water 
are given. Abundant bibliographical references are given, and 
there are a colored plate (ornamentation of vessels) and 27 text- 
figures. The observations recorded were made in the latter part of 
1899 at Porto Martinho, Matto Grosso. The Caduvei now count 
little more than 100 men, women, and children, although in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century they numbered over 1500. The 
Guachi are quite extinct, and of the Abipones it is doubtful whether 
any individuals survive, — a few may still exist in the Province of 
Santa Fe. The Caduvei are village Indians with hunting-migration 
from May to October. They are monogamous, keep slaves, and 
have adopted from the whites cattle, horses, dogs, cats, and fowls. 
The men smoke, and the women chew tobacco, — the use of tobacco 
they probably learned from the whites. Teeth-filing prevails, but 
the modern Caduvei do not use the pelele. The Caduvei men and 
women have ceased to tattoo themselves, but body-painting is the 
chief part of their toilet, and, as their frequent baths wash the pat- 
terns off, a good deal of time is spent renewing them. The pro- 
perty-marks of these Indians, of which some specimens are given in 
the illustrations, are among the few things of that nature reported 
from the Indians of South America. The feather headdress for- 
merly in use has practically disappeared. Firearms are gradually 
driving out of use the bow and arrow, while the old spears and clubs 
have disappeared. They are skilful canoe-men and paddle upright. 
The only native industry completely preserved is pottery-making, 
with great variety of form and ornamentation. On the occasion of 
marriage the groom's " totem " is carried in procession to his new 
house. With the Caduvei festivals coincide with plenitude of food. 
Fisticuffs are still common for sport. Religion with the Caduvei 
consists of ancestor-worship, spirit-cult, etc., — the ghosts of the dead 
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are much feared. Burials take place where the death occurred, — 
then after 10 or 12 days the remains are taken up, the bones cleaned 
and reinterred. The Tobaare very fond of gambling games (tossing 
up sticks). With the Toba the shamans are of both sexes, and use 
the rattle called tiguitt/. All deformed and weak children and help- 
less old people are killed, — the latter are buried alive. The living 
infant is also sometimes buried with its dead mother. The life 
beyond the grave is a somewhat improved form of that here. Chris- 
tians are looked upon as evil spirits or shamans. The Mocobi and 
Toba together were said to number in the end of the eighteenth 
century some 14,000 souls ; now there are but few small groups of 
the former left, — nothing like a tribe. Of the Payagua, who, in the 
time of Azara, numbered 1000 souls, only some 40 or 50 individuals 
still survive. The language of the Payagua, by reason of the earlier 
migrations of that people, has many foreign words, besides elements 
from Guavani and Spanish, but seems to belong in its essentials to 
the Guaicuni stock. The Guachi language is less certainly of Guai- 
cuni affinities, although so considered by Dr. Koch. Altogether 
this study of the Guaicuni peoples is one of great value. — Payagud. 
In the " Sitzungsberichte der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien " (1901, pp. 128, 129) Dr. Wilhelm Hein describes briefly, with 
two text-figures, " Eine Medicinpfeife der Payagua-Indianer," now 
in the Imperial Museum of Natural History in Vienna, having been 
received in 1880 from the Ambras collection, where it was credited 
to North America. Like the pipe described by von den Steinen 
from the same Indians (see this Journal, vol. xiv. p. 98), this speci- 
men has also carved upon it more or less recognizable scenes from 
the Garden of Eden. 

Maskoi (Machicui). In the " Mittheilungen der Anthropolo- 
gischen Gesellschaft in Wien" (vol. xxxii. 1902, pp. 130-148) Dr. 
Theodor Koch writes of " Die Maskoi-Gruppe im Gran Chaco." By 
Maskoi the author means the so-called "Lengua" and immediately 
related tribes, — Aguirre in 1793 styles them indifferently Machicny 
or Mascoy, and this old name Dr. Koch proposes to use to designate 
the group in preference to the unmeaning Spanish term Lengua 
"tongue"). The most important of the Maskoi tribes are the 
" Lengua," whose own name is said to be Gekoinlahaa'k. Besides 
general ethnographic and historical information this paper contains 
(pp. 141-148) comparative vocabularies of the Maskoi tribes: Mas 
coy (Machicuy), Guana, Lengua, Angaite\ and Sanapana, chiefly 
from Boggiani and Bohls. — In the " Archivio per ]' Antropologi e la 
Etnologia" (vol. xxxii. 1902, pp. 377-393) Domenica del Campana 
has an article " Sopra alcuni oggetti etnografici appartenenti o attri- 
buiti ai Macicui esistenti nel Museo Nazionale di Antropologia di 
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Firenze." Among the objects (now in the National Anthropological 
Museum at Florence) described are : a wooden pipe with cock's 
head (?) and a wooden whistle from the Lengua ; a collar of shell- 
plaques, a bowl pipe of heavy wood, two fire-sticks, and a fish-hook 
from the Angaite" ; also two bows and some bundles of arrows said to 
be from the Angaite\ The article is accompanied by one plate (4 
figs.) and 3 text-figures. — Tapti and Tapihete. In the same journal 
(pp. 283-289) the same writer publishes "Cenni su i Tapii ed i Tapi- 
hete." The Tapii and Tapihete inhabit the Iz6zo country of the 
Gran Chaco, — the Tapii number at least 1500. Political organiza- 
tion, habits and customs, etc., are practically the same as those of 
the Chiriguani. The description of a masked ball on page 287 shows 
how Indian customs have been modified by contact with the whites. 
The author considers that the Tapii and Tapihete belong to the 
Chiriguan group of tribes. These notes are based chiefly on Ducci, 
Giannechini, Cardus, and Thonar. 

Peru. In the " Revista del Museo de la Plata," vol. xi. (1902), 
pp. 29-33, Dr. Lehmann-Nitsche discusses briefly " Patologia en la 
alfarerfa peruana," — Peruvian pottery in human form representing 
pathological conditions of the body or some of its members. Cer- 
tain of these pieces of pottery hardly represent mutilated criminals, 
as some have suggested, but rather individuals suffering from such 
diseases as the uta and the results of surgical treatment of them. 
The specimen figured in the text, exemplifies, the author thinks, an 
amputation. 

A. F. C. and I. C. C. 



